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THE PERMANENT AND THE TRANSIENT IN CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 


Men and things, institutions and religious systems, follow their tendencies. In 
human nature, apart from the grace of God, the tendency is to greater deterioration. 
The tendency of civilization, without an evangelical basis, is to barbarism. The ten- 
dency of Christianity, as embodied in partially sanctified minds, is to formalism in one 
direction, and to fanaticism in another. The tendency of voluntary associations, not 
excluding churches, is to division and subdivision, and ultimate reduction to an in- 
tensely selfish individualism. 

The great object of considerate reformers in all ages has been the counteraction of 
these tendencies, and such a reversal as should secure better results ; and seldom have 
they accomplished their ends without a resort to strong measures, which conservative 
men regarded as revolutionary and therefore dangerous. Mild remedies were use- 
less, and they found it necessary to strike blows that startled the timid, and dismayed 
the bondmen of prescription and usage. Bitterly indeed have such innovators been 
assailed; and if the spirit of their times could have been perpetuated, their names 
would have come down through history as only infamous. But the careful readers of 
ecclesiastical annals are well aware that every revival of the Christian Life, and 
every marked expansion of the Christian Faith, have dated their origin to the period 
when such blows were struck by some bold hand, awakening attention to unperceived 
tendencies, and compelling men to revert to first principles, and, leaving the old rou- 
tine, to seek better paths for their own and their children’s feet. In looking back 
upon the beneficent changes which were thus inaugurated, we wonder at the opposi- 
tion encountered by those who sought only good issues; but we do not wonder that 
the voices of a grateful posterity have lifted the names of the denounced into perma- 
nent conspicuity. Hence, as we now see some brave spirit, unintimidated by public 
opinion, standing out from the mass, indicating new routes for reaching a desirable 
end, and excavating new channels for thought and activity, we remember the instrue- 
tive records of the past, and would say to the apprehensive and the prejudiced, that 
some good thing may come even out of that Nazareth. We would not ignore wisdom 
as the pilot of true progression; we would do no unnecessary violence to the most 
iron-bound conservatism; but we are far from supposing that no new light can be 
thrown upon the lines of Christian duty, or that, if new light is granted, it must 
come through certain time-honored mediums. Some things are permanent, and we 
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bless God that they are; but is there no such thing as progress? Novelty is of little 
consequence, except to superficial minds ; but may we not look hopefully for develop- 
ment even from that which we know to be enduring and unchangeable ? We sympa- 
thize not a little with the godly puritan, Robinson, who, in his parting address at 
Leyden to such of his flock as were about to embark in the Mayflower, said :—* If 
God reveal any thing to you by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it 
as ever you were to receive any truth by my ministry; for Iam verily persuaded that 
the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word.” If there may be no 
new revelations, there may be, there frequently are, providential expositions, turning to- 
wards us new aspects of old truths, indicating new paths for pilgrim feet, and opening 
new avenues to fields of Christian enterprise. 

Whatever tends to disencumber the inner life of Zion of a burdensome machinery, 
and give that life greater freedom of respiration, and a wider scope for practical 
endeavor, we hail with hope. The process may not have been the gentlest ; there 
may be, for a short period, seeming chaos; the querulous may insist that matters are 
going badly ; but from the disturbed elements order will arise; the genius of Chris- 
tianity will be seen emerging thence in greater simplicity and with freshened ener- 
gies. She must have form; she must work through form; but it is good to see her 
cast off all excess of form, disenthralling herself from all with which a worldly policy 
has encompassed her, and accepting only such instrumentalities as will best enable her 
to demonstrate to the world her true spirit, and bless the world by her earnest 
fidelities. 

Nothing could be more simple in form, or more predominant in spirit, than the great 
enterprise of Christian Love, as it was committed in the beginning by the Master to 
his disciples.“ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
“ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.” “ Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusa- 
lem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The 
work to be done was clearly indicated; no other work could be a substitute for it ; 
but how sparing were the commands as to the modes of doing it! They were to 
preach, teach, testify—terms sufficiently concurrent to denote the service required, and 
yet so various as to leave the impression that the forms of that service might be diver- 
sified. They were told where to begin, and charged to spread out their endeavors 
along every radius to the circumference of humanity. Their work would not be 
done till the gospel should have been proclaimed in all the world to every human 
being. The command was issued to all without reserve. There was then no church 
organization ; but there were believers united by the double bond of love to Christ 
and love to one another; and they, as redeemed sinners and chosen laborers, were bid- 
den to do that work. We have never been able to see in the New Testament, what 
others profess to have discovered, that Christ laid the responsibility of the world’s 
evangelization upon the churches, as such, in their corporate form; but we do find 
there plain evidence that He laid it with its whole weight upon the people, “ called to 
be saints.” They might or might not do the work as organized societies ;— all this 
was left to be adjusted to providential circumstances ; but the work must be done, and 
done by his followers. 

Here, then, commences we “stinction between that in the enterprise which is per- 
manent, and that which may be tempuvary and transient. There could be no change 
in the actual service to be performed ; but the modes by which it should be executed 
might vary in different periods, different communities, different circumstances. The 
gospel must be conveyed to all the dwellers on the earth; but no specific forms of 
service were prescribed or made binding. And herein we see the prescient wisdom 
of the Master. He foresaw that to the end of time there would be needed precisely 
this service. Should the year arrive when his people could say, “ Lord, it is done as 
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thou hast commanded,” the next year would bring upon the field of effort new mil- 
lions requiring a continuance of the same work, and for the same reasons. Till pro- 
creation should cease, children of the apostasy would be multiplied, and the time 
would not come for a respite from evangelical labor; souls in peril of perdition would 
still need the great saving agency. But, while Ie thus knew that the demand would 
be constant, always founded in the one invariable necessity occasioned by sin, He 
foresaw that the outer life of the world would be subject to indefinite modifications ; 
that the conditions of humanity would be multiform and ever changing ; that ecivili- 
zation, following in the train of Christianity, would throw new light upon the great 
problems of human lift, and furnish new facilities for the pushing forward of the Chris- 
tian enterprise, Consequently, with a wise forecast, He avoided defining the modes 
by which his servants should execute his will. As to the work itself He left them no 
discretion ; [le did not, even by implication, allow them the slightest liberty to make 
any alteration. The work must be done, and they must do it. But as to the modes 
and means, He did leave much to be determined by themselves. One man might 
go himself, defraying his own expenses. Another might go with pledges of support 
from an individual or an association. A church, or any other combination of Chris- 
tian men, might send one or one hundred laborers, providing for their sustenance. 
The laborers might go into one ficld or into another, as Providence should indicate 
special openings. They might go singly, or in bands, as should seem best promotive 
of their usefulness. Their object should be to get the gospel before the minds of as 
many as possible; but the modes of communication were not prescribed. Unques- 
tionably, importance was attached to preaching—the conveyance of the Christian 
message by the articulate voice to the hearing ear; but the terms used allow a wide 
scope, ond inelude every method by which the gospel can be intelligibly communi- 
eated to the human mind. Special prominence, for obvious reasons, is given to oral 
utterance; and in every period Christ has signally honored those who, in this matter, 
have preferred his wisdom to their own; but none will say that He has not also hon- 
ored other means with distinguished success. The gospel is his instrument for saving 
lost men; his regenerated people are his agents, required to use the saving instru- 
mentality. ‘Their duty is to use it in the best way. 

We do not propose to consider questions now in debate as to the proper forms of 
voluntary associations for the accomplishment of the great Christian work ; much less 
to descend to the radical inquiry touching the legitimacy of such organizations as 
evangelizing agencies. We are at work in one of them, as best we can, and shall 
probably continue to work there, till somebody, wiser than ourselves, shall indicate 
how we can do better for Christ and the heathen. We wait for light, and shall 
hail with joy the first new ray, whatever the medium through which it may reach 
us. 

At the awakening of the missionary life, a half century sinee, the Providence of 
God seemed to indicate that the greatness of the work demanded the union of large 
numbers. ‘The duty to obey the Master's command was recognized, and many were 
agreed that something should be at once attempted ; and their wisdom could discover 
no better means than large organizations which should combine general interest, mul- 
tiplied contributions, and associated councils. ‘This probably was the best that could then 
have been done. But, of late, the inquiry has been pressed upon thousands of minds, 
if this is a system to be perpetuated ; if the accomplishment of the great work does 
not require something different—something more simple in structure, more economical 
in the working, more effective in results. We are not alarmed by such inquiries ; we 
regard them as hopeful indications. So far as they originate in a disposition to do 
more for a needy cause, they promise good. These organizations, in their existing 
forms, may have about fulfilled their mission. They certainly have done a good ser- 
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vice, and now, if any thing better can be devised, let good men, in the spirit of their 
Master, and with hearts longing for the coming of his kingdom, enter upon the 
work of revision and reconstruction. Whatever may have been the occasions of their 
comparative imbecility, our large societies have assuredly failed to bring out and eom- 
bine more than a thousandth part of the ability, physical and spiritual, of our denomi- 
nation. ‘Their treasuries have been the reservoirs, receiving and disbursing, of many 
small contributions; and with these resources a few men have been employed to pub- 
lish the glad tidings at home and abroad; and God has not withheld his blessing. 
But, after setting out of the account all such as complain and grumble because it is 
their nature, and all such as desire change for the sake of change, we find a growing 
feeling among the best friends of Christian missions — the givers and the workers — that 
that there must be changes somewhere, or the worl: will continually linger; that per- 
sonal consecration to the work, instead of being the exception, must be more largely 
the rule; that contributions must be upon a more liberal scale; that the whole enter- 
prise must be so conducted as to bring it into closer contact with Christian hearts 
and make it more at home on Christian altars. It is our own work, and we must do 
it; and nothing should come in between us and it, dividing our interest, or diminishing 
our responsibility. He, therefore, will render to us — the whole people — a good ser- 
vice, who shall point out improved modes of Christian activity, such as shall, if possible, 
be more in harmony with the purposes and plans of Him whom we acknowledge 
as our “ Leader and Commander.” 

In the service we recognize a sacredness which no one may touch. Tt is unalterably 
permanent. The gospel must be published among all nations, ‘The duty is binding 
upon all the friends of Christ; the obligation presses directly upon every individual. 
No one can do the whole : every one can do something, The law is equitable, re- 
quiring only according to what a man hath; but it is incxorable, satisfied with nothing 
less. Tleaven hasten the day when all shall feel the measure of their own obligation, 
and repudiate no part of it, contrive for no abatement. 

But in modes of service we recognize no such sacredness. They are not di- 
vinely appointed; and though for the time being they may accord with providential 
intimations, yet they are transient, one giving place to another, and all liable to be 
successively superseded. Churches rise and flourish; then decline and become ex- 
tinct. Socicties, organized inside or outside of the churches, all have in them the 
elements of human imperfection, and their tendency is to decomposition. The work 
to be done is unchangeably the same through all the centuries; the agency — the 
living brotherhood of the redeemed—is ever the same: but the forms of individual or 
of associated action are mutable ; not one is the same for any long perio. 

This arrangement is manifestly wise. There is enough of the permanent to render 
us sufliciently conservative, holding us invariably to one point, and requiring us, as 
accountable servants, to frame all our modes of action with reference to the speediest 
and most effective execution of our one great comprehensive service. There is enough 
of the transient to keep us wakeful, observant of frets and facilities and openings and 
aspects of Providence, and to bring into requisition all our powers, reflective, inven- 
tive, executive. Our fealty to our Lord and the terms of our consecration bind us to 
the doing of our appointed work ; and the pressure of this obligation we are at all 
times to feel, and in all our endeavors to recognize. This matter is laid upon our con- 
sciences and our hearts, and there it must abide with its whole weight. If, then, we 
fully estimate our responsibility, and are disposed to honor its demands, other things 
ean safely be intrusted to us — we mean still the Christian people — for we shall have 
constantly in view one object, clearly defined, and looming up largely in our field of 
vision, and we shall use the powers which God has given us in such a manner as may 
best subserve the grand end. By a due regard to this distinction between the perma- 
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nent and the transient in Christian service —a regard practical as well as theoretical 
—we shall be held steadily to the performance of the true service and thus avoid 
delinquency, and we shall be stimulated to seek the best modes of performance, thus 
avoiding stagnation. ‘There will be a healthful commingling of the conservative and 
the progressive. 

NOw, we see no valid reason why an individual Christian, if he have the ability, 
and be so disposed from love to Christ and to human souls, may not, either directly 
and independently, or through some society, send forth and support one missionary, or 
two, or five. The number is not small who could do this, and have money left enough 
to ruin their children. Would that thousands were thus represented in the heathen 
field! And we see no valid reason why two or more might not combine for the same 
purpose, as the example has already been presented in one of our cities, and do the 
work as vigorously as they would do the business of a secular partnership. The same 
may be said of a church, or of affiliated churches. The time has been when to speak 
thus would have been regarded as treason against a society. But that time has passed 
away, and with it have passed some other things. Who gave a society the monopoly 
of all that is to be done ina given community for the world’s conversion? What 
Claim has any human organization to be the almoner of all the funds contributed, or the 
appointer and director of all the laborers offering, for a particular department of ser- 


vice? We cherish the society, and cobperate with it; but we assume not that it pre- 


sents the only or the best form of useful ageney ; we claim for it no sacred prerogatives. 
It belongs to the transient, and we shed no tears over its dissolution, provided there 
come in its place something better, something that shall be nearer in harmony with 
the permanent, something through which we and others can act more efliciently for 
Christ and the perishing millions. We give ourselves, heart and soul, to the one 
enterprise that never changes; but we identify ourselves with no part of the mutable. 
We are absorbed in the work which is to be done, and which calls loudly for a higher 
consecration of our persons and our resources; we are unanxious about forms. We 
regard it as the duty of the existing generation of Christians to convey the gospel to 
the existing generation of the unevangelized, the world over. Provided the duty be 
performed, we care little as to the modes of service. Let us have a part in the work ; 
let us share with our brethren in the necessary sacrifices ; and we rejoice and will 
rejoice to the end. 

We speak by no authority other than of Love ; we avail not ourselves of the position 
in which our brethren have placed us to dictate or to manage; we are servants with 
them and for them ofa common Master, and we are their servants for Jesus’ sake. 
The cause is no more ours than it is theirs. The grand questions before them and us 
are, How shell the cause be best promoted ? How shall the bread of life be borne, 
in the purest form, in the largest quantities, in the shortest time, to the spiritually 
starving in all lands? Our concern is that none of God's people may lose sight of the 
main idea—the work to be done; that none may be diverted by a regard to second- 
ary considerations from the claims of that which ought ever to be primary ; 
that the interest belonging to the permanent may not be transferred to the 
transient ; that chirurgical experiments upon the forms of Christian benevolence 
may not be fatal to the spirit; that our expenditures, physical and spiritual, upon 
mere machinery, may not exhaust our resources, and render us bankrupt debtors to 
the heathen; that in our debates about missionary policy we may not kill out the mis- 
sionary life ; that while endeavoring to manufacture public opinion in a given direction, 
we may not prove recreant to our higher and holier trust. Minor questions have their 
appropriate places; but who can estimate the wrong or the damage, when they are 
exalted out of their places, and cause a neglect of the great Christian Duty? We 
would imperatively charge ourselves, and we would affectionately exhort all our brethren 
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not to forget the Redeemer’s command — not to become unmindful of obligation to 
Him. Let this be ever prominent before us, ever conscientiously cherished. And 
we would remember, and entreat all to remember, how pressing are the wants of the 
unevangelized millions. How can they be saved without faith in Christ? “ Tow 
ean they believe in Him of whom they have not heard; and how can they hear with- 
out a preacher; and how can they preach except they be sent?” On every account, 
temporal and eternal, the heathen need the gospel; and believing this, we feel it, 
we speak it always and earnestly. We dwell not upon this truth, perfunctorily, in 
order to subserve official ends; but we hold it before our own minds to countervail a 
tendency to sluggishness and to warm up the human affections ; and we lift it aloft at 
all times and on all ovcasions as the truth fitted to stir the spirit of every one who 


possesses an clement of genuine Christian philanthropy. 
There is provision in the gospel of Christ for their 


to perdition annually by millions ! 
salvation ! 


The heathen are sinking 


The Christians of our day have the ability to send them the gospel. If 


this work be not done, then whose will be the responsibility of neglect ? 
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Tour below Tavoy. 


Feb. 9.—Left home with Ko Shway A, | 
to visita number of villages on the left | 


side of the river below Tavoy. Reached 
Ka-det-nga-tsdik about three, P. M., and 
found a company of men with whom we 
stopped for an hour and preached to them 


Jesus, the Saviour of sinners. Most of | 


them listened well. 

In the evening a few came to the zayat. 
One man gave us reason to hope he felt 
interested in the gospel. I have visited 
this village twice before, and on both oc- 
easions the people have manifested a 
strong desire to destroy our books. 
been painful, an hour after tracts have 
been given, to find them torn up and scat- 
tered about the village. On this occa- 
sion therefore, we refused to give to any 
considerable extent. 

10.—Went out again this morning and 
tried to interest the people in the mes- 
sage of salvation. One man, a carpen- 
ter from Loung-long, listened with some 
degree of interest. 

With the turn of tide we proceeded on 
our way, and at two, P. M., reached the 
village of Tha-bya-shoung. This village 
lies back from the river more than a mile, 
and contains about forty houses. Last'year 


this year. 


It has | 
| ed. 


| I found but few of the people at home, and 
| was destined to the same disappointment 


But to as many as we found, 
we preached © Christ and Him cracified.” 
Who hath believed our Report?” 

In the evening a dozen young men 


came into the zayat. We preached for 


nearly two hours, and closed the exercises 


by prayer. But nothing like seriousness 


was manifested by any of the assembly. 


11.—Went into the village this morn- 
ing to find a few who might listen to the 


words of eternal life. Found a man de- 


| tained at home by sickness. The thought 
immediately oceurred to me, perhaps God 
| has detained him to hear and be convert- 


ed. I preached to him and his household 
concerning the great Physician of souls. 
But alas, they seemed in no way interest- 
To be relieved of temporal suffer- 
ings, to eat and drink, is all the Burman 
cares for. 

Ko Shway A, who had gone in another 
direction, reported that he could find no 
people to listen. In the afiernoon we went 
out together; but found only a few young 
men, who had neither ears to hear nor 
hearts to receive. The sick man came to 
the zayat for medicine, and Ko Shway 
A again pointed him to “the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 

A few young men came in the evening, 
to whom we discoursed concerning the 
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things of the kingdom and then closed 
with prayer. 

12.— Started early this morning for 
Kyet-yet-dwin, a village lying two miles 
north ofus. Visited this village last year, 
and found a few cases which gave me con- 
siderable encouragement ; but at. this 
time our efforts to interest the people 
seemed in vain. After spending some 
time in the zayat, and preaching to one 
and another who dropped in, went to a 
house near by. A number of people 
soon came in, so that in a short time I had 
a company of about ten. The man of 
the house said he had been with teacher 
Wade, and worked as a blacksmith at 
Matah; he had heard a great deal about 
this religion and knew it all; but he could 
not forsake the religion of his forefathers 
to embrace it. [ next went to the house 
of a man to whom I preached last vear, 
and who gave me encouragement to hope 
that he would consider the religion of the 
cross. He received me in the most cor- 
dial manner, showed me the book I gave 
him last year, and to the question, what 
he thought of the Christian religion, he 
replied, “ It is good; but, teacher, if I 
speak my mind freely, I cannot give up 
the religion of my fathers.” 

At five o'clock returned to Tha-bya- 
Called to see the sick man and 
Ile expressed great 


shoung. 
found him better. 
gratitude for my kindness, and promised 
to call on me whenever he should go to 
the city. 

13.—Slept on the river brink last night, 
that we might take an early start to go 
further down the river. Long before the 
eastern horizon was reddened with the 
blush of morning, we were on our way. 
The tide, however, was against us before 
we reached the mouth of the little creck 
we wished to ascend ; but by hard rowing 
we succeeded in reaching it, and in an- 
other hour were at the village of Ta-gyet- 
This village contains about forty 
I visited it last year and was well 
received. The word of life was listened 
to with apparent good will. But the ene- 
my has not been idle during the year in 


tan. 
houses. 
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few we now found ready to listen. Ko 
Shway A and myself went out into every 
part of the village, and tried to the best 
of our ability to make known a crucified 
Saviour. 

In the evening a considerable number 
assembled at the zayat. For a time they 
listened in silence; but at length a man 
addressing me said, “ My lord, we cannot 
enter your religion, nor you ours.” I re- 
plied, “ If your religion were right, 1 would 
embrace it.” “It is right,” said he. 
* Please tell me then who can pardon 
sin. Tam a great sinner and deserve 
punishment; who can pardon my sins?” 
* You must keep the law.” “ But I have 
already, time and again, violated it. Who 
can pardon my sins.” “God.” “What God?” 
* Gaudama “ Where Gaudama?” 
“In the upper regions.” “Isit so 7” “Yes.” 
“ But you acknowledged here a short time 
ago that Gaudama was annihilated.” “Yes, 
it is so.” “Can a god who has become 
annihilated pardon sin “ No, but his 
writings are still extant.” “ Can his writ- 
“No; if you commit 


? 1s 


‘ 


ings pardon sin 7” 
sin, you must receive the punishment 
due to sin.” “Is there then no way of 
escape?” No.” Who administers 
punishment” “ God.” “ What god ?” 
“ Gaudama.” “ But Gaudama, you say, 
is annihilated.” “If you violate the law 
you must suffer punishment?” “ Who 
administers punishment.” (After a_ lit- 
tle hesitancy,) “I don't know.” I 
then again preached to him an eternal 
God and a Saviour crucified for sin, and 
tried to the best of my ability to show him 
that our religion was in every respect pre- 
ferable to his. To which he replied, 
* Yours for you and mine for me.” After 
alternate talking and preaching for two 
hours, closed with prayer and gave tracts 
to as many as would receive them. 
14.—Holy Sabbath—day of sacred rest ; 
but no rest to the toiling missionary. The 
zayat is in the centre of the village and 
the main road passes under it, so that all 
who go from one extremity of the town to 
the other must pass by us. During the 
whole day we have had one, two and three 
ata time. The same story of suffering and 
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death is told toone and another over and 
over again. No wonder we are called Yay- 
shu-kreet (Jesus Christ), for Jesus Christ 
is the sum and substance of our story. 
But this people, O how hard and blind! 

Some five or six came in and spent the 
greater part of the evening. Again and 
again they were urged to embrace a Sa- 
viour who is all-powertul to save. “ Your 
religion for you and ours for us,” was the 
reply to our entreaties. 

15.—Reached Zalute by land at nine, 
A. M. This is the village in which a 
priest was apprehended last year for hav- 
ing stolen a golden idol. The Commis- 
sioner told me there was no doubt of his 
guilt; but he was not convicted for want 
of sufficient evidence. 
leased he gambled away his stolen gain, 
and reported that he had been robbed. 
While search was being made, the truth 
came to light. The priest was fined fifty 
rupees, and put under heavy bonds to keep 
the peace in future. 


Afier he was re- 


The kyoung, in con- 
sequence of his disgrace, has been burned 
to the ground, and the village is now 
without school or priest. 

We were very hospitably received, and 
the word preached listened to with ap- 
parent goodwill. When however we came 
to the turning point, and put the question, 
“Will you forsake the worship of idols 
and worship the only living and true 
God?” not one replied aflirmatively. 

Fifteen were in at worship this even- 
ing. The leading man of the village 
made an attempt to justify the worship 
of idols and defend the religion of Gau- 
dama. Ko Shway A, requested him to 
keep quiet for a short time until he had 
spoken, and afterwards he might reply. 
Ko Shway A then commenced with the 
creation of the world, and related what 
God created on each day of the week. 
On Sunday, the first day, He created the 
heavens and the earth. On Monday He 
created the firmament, and divided the 
waters above from the waters beneath, 
and so on, through the week. On Satur- 
day God rested from all his labors and 
called it the Sabbath; and although He 
afterwards changed the day, yet the duties 
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We should 


of the day He changed not. 
therefore rest on the Sabbath and worship 
God. Ko Shway A continued his narrative, 
how men became wicked and God drowned 
the world, saving only Noah and those that 
were with him in the ark ; afterwards how 
language was confused at the building of 
the tower of Babel. He then brought 
down his Scripture narrative to the time 
of Christ, and dwelt long upon his suffer- 
ings and the glory of the upper world. 
He spoke also of the immortality of the 
soul, and the importance of securing its 
salvation. His remarks lasted nearly an 
hour, during which time all listened in the 
most respectful silence. He then gave an 
opportunity for any one to reply. No 
one attempted it. Ithen took the New 
Testament and read the account of Laza- 
rus and the rich man, and commented 
upon it. After this closed our evening 
exercises by prayer. 

16.— The leading man came in this 
morning, and said he could not sleep last 
night; he was thinking of the immortality 
The body could sicken and 


die, the soul never. 


of the soul. 
I cannot but hope 
that truth has reached his heart. Another 
young man, with whom I had much con- 
versation last year, on the way to Tavoy 
with the priest, and after we arrived 
in town, told me the people of this vil- 
lage would never build any more kyoungs 
for priests; they wanted no more of them. 

teached Kyoung nu mauatnoon. Last 
year I spent two days here, and left it 
with the hope that we might soon learn that 
the people had cast away their idols, and 
turned to worship the eternal God. But 
the enemy had not been idle during the 
year. A few recognized me and received 
mre in the most cordial manner, and again 
listened to the story of the Cross with evi- 
dent delight. None however were found 
ready to embrace the gospel. Only two 
individuals, a man and his wife, came in 
during the evening. 


Priest defeated—Preaching in a Kyoung. 


17.—We thought best by the morning 
tide to start on the homeward track, as 
there were a number of large villages 


| 
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nearer home yet to be visited. At one 
o'clock reached Ka-det-gee. Stopped in 
a zayat near a kyoung, and soon had a 
number of people to listen, among whom 
were several yellow-robed gentlemen. 
They of course could not listen to the 
humble doctrines of the Cross without 
disputing; and as if to let the people see 
how casy they could silence Yay-shu-kreet, 
the headman threw down a challenge, 
which Ko Shway A accepted. For a 
short time the discussion was close and 
animating; but the priest, having ac- 
knowledved that there is no God, soon 
found his When he 


saw that he could no longer hold his 


ground untenable. 


position, he commenced in the most vio- 
lent manner to revile the Christian re- 
ligion. 
mild 


Ko Shway A endured all in a 
and unruffled manner, until he 
turned the ridicule upon the head of him 
who had planned it for another, and thus 
it brought upon him the laugh of the whole 
crowd. ‘Ths priest could not endure this, 
and soon sought an opportunity to retire. 
During the remainder of our stay, how- 
ever, he sought reconciliation, and when 
Ko Shway <A left, loaded him with rice, 
sweet potatoes and cocvoanuts. 

During the afternoon I went about the 
village, and found a few who gave good 
heed to what was spoken. 

The priests most cordially invited me 
to sleep in the kyoung. I accepted this 
kind invitation, and during the long 
evening read and explained the Scrip- 


tures, to which a large company of 


youny priests and boys listened with ap- 
parent delight. 

18.—- Went into the south part of the 
town this morning, and soon collected six 
or eight individuals, to whom I preached 
a crucified Saviour. They listened in 
silence, and assented with a nod to all I 
had to say ; but alas, I fear they had no 
hearts to receive it. Went on a short dis- 
tance further, and soon found another 
company of about the same number. 
They assented to every thing I said, but 
probably forgot it within an hour after- 
wards. 

After breakfast went into the north 
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part of the village; but the people had 
nearly all gone off to their paddy fields. 
Found one man, sixty years old, cross- 


eyed, (a great misfortune among the Bur- 
ing Bur- 
mese medicines, he had for the last few 


ihe 
mese,) and in consequence of tak 


years lost the use of his legs. [hoped 
that God had smitten him that he might 
As I went 


up the ladder to his miserable abode, my 


bless him with eternal life. 


soul ascended in prayer to God that the 
eyes of his understanding might be opened, 
and that he might be brought to embrace 
O how my 
I com- 


the truth as it is in Jesus. 
heart yearned for that man. 
menced, and preached to him an eternal 
God and a Saviour who can “ save to the 
uttermost all that come to God by Him.” 
He listened a few m nutes, and then re- 
marked that his religion was good for him 
Afier an hour's read- 
ing and explaining I left bin, hoping that 
a little light had dawned upon him. The 
village being nearly destituie of people, I 
returned to the kyoung to find shelter 
from the heat. In the afternoon I went 
again to the house of the man above men- 
tioned, and for another hour read and 
preached to him concerning the things of 
the kingdom. 


and mine for me. 


At Ka-det-ngii a considerable number, 
attracted by our presence, assembled at 
the zayat. Ko Shway A preached to 
them, and after he had concluded I went 
out and preached till night full. 

Afier dark [lighted a candle and com- 
menced singing, as has always been our 
custom. Soon a congregation of about 
twenty assembled, and for the space of an 
hour “the truth as it is in Jesus” was 
presented to the undersianding of all. 
None resisted—all assented. Closed, as 
usual, by prayer. 


The Gospel cordially received. 


19.— Started this morning for Yay- 
byu,* reaching the place in less than an 
hour. Spent a night in this village last 
year and was well received. The people 
were no less cordial this year. Missin 


* There are two villages by this name, one 
above and one below Tavoy. 
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our way, we entered a man’s garden, and 
found the owner seated under a tree, 
weaving a basket. He was a Taling, 
though he understood Burmese pertectiy. 
He listened well for a long time, when, 
on his saying that he was a Taling, Ko 
Shway A, who understands that langnage, 
commenced preaching to him in that, At 
this his eyes brightened and he clapped 
his hands for joy. He had never before 
listened to the message of salvation, and 
now it seemed doubly sweet by being 
spoken in his own native tongue. After 
preaching in the village to as many as I 
could find, I went again in the afternoon 
to the garden of the Taling. He invited 
me most cordially into his house, and for 
a long time I preached to him and his 
house a Saviour crucified. Several other 
interesting cases were found. 
In the evenme a large number assem- 
led and remained until a late hour. 
While Ko Shway A was speaking of the 
power of God in creating the world, a 
young man interrupted him and said that 
his Gaudama created the world. Ko 
Shway A requested him to go on and tell 
in what manner he create !,— what he 
created the first, second and third day, and 
“so on. This of course he could not do. Ko 
Shway A then commenced, and, as on a 
previous occasion, gave an account of the 
creation of the world and the fall of man. 
He dwelt long vpon the latter, and showed 
that it is impossible for man to save himself. 
“Weare,” said he, “like a comany of ship- 
wrecked mariners in the midst of the great 
ocean. Unless aship comes to save them, 
they must perish. Who can save 
“Gaudama ?” “ No he could not save him- 
self. Ife could not possess his own life. 
When the king of death called, he had to 
obey the summons. A king who must obey 
the call of his most menial servant is not 
worthy to be called aking. If Gaudama 
could not conquer death, he is not worthy 
to be called God. Who could conquer 
death? Who could rescue men from the 
punishment due to sin? The Son of the 
Eternal God.” 
There is a still larger number of vil- 
lages on the east side of the river which I 


on 
us? 
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had intended to visit, but another “ Re- 
duction Circular” has come to hand; and 
as travelling is the only thing in which 
this mission can reduce, I must give up 
my plans and leave the people to die 
without a knowledge of the way of salva- 
tion. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF DR. MACGOWAN. 


During his residence in the province of 
Ningpo, Dr. Maegowan has travelled in five 
of its eleven departments. The following jour- 
nal contains the notes of his survey of part of 
The time of his 
journey was not propitious. The most distant 
regions of the globe suffered from the financial 
panic, and missionary enterprise was para- 
Ivzed. Any new undertaking invelving ex 
pense must be at private cost. 
for means, the journey was of less missionary 


the Chihkiang province. 


‘Tous cramped 


interest than might have been expected from 
a tour threugh an extensive and unknown 
His travelling companion wes the 
tev. [. B. Inslee, of the Presbyterian mission. 


region, 


Their means of doing good were restricted to 
something more than two thousand books, a few 
medicines, and their conversations! 

The country visited lies to the south and 
southwest of Ningpo, a part on te coust to the 
borders of Fubkien, a part forming the moun- 


powers, 


tains lving between the sea and hisangsi, a 
part forming the valley of Tsieutang, aud the 
rest, the mountain region between that river 


and the coast. As the maritime p rion of the 


journey was also mountainous, the greater part 


had to be performed on foot. 

This and similar journals, though devoid of 
the highest missionary interest, and not con- 
tributing to the history of our work among the 
heathen, have a geographical and statistical 
value, and are therefore worthy of publication 
for their scientific utility. Hitter, the greatest 
living geographer, has remarked that the jour- 
nals of missionaries are his most valuable soum 
ces of information. 


Tour in Chihkiang province—Chinese 

public Works. 

We started Wednesday night, March 
10th, in boats from the door of our house, 
and early next morning reached the head 
of navigation near the city of Funghwa, 
where our long walk conmnenced. At 
Funghwa we were often accosted by 
name, and importuned to head a sub- 
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scription for the re-construction of the 
bridge which a freshet had recently car- 
ried away. 
of tolls. 
taken, until the necessary funds are all 
subseribed and paid in. 


The Chinese have no notion 
No bridges or roads are under- 


Such works are 
always done by public subscription. So 
much of sel-government as relates to their 
own needs these people possess, and the 
effect is wholesome. 

Society in China may be compared to 
an animal which is multiplied by chop- 
ping up; the smallest sections are capable 
of independent existence, a head and a 
tail at onve appear, and the body moves 
on, none the worse for clipping. 

Towards the close of the day, however, 
we came to aclan who showed the want 
of a strong government. They were at 
war, and had lately been worsted. A 
village in ruins showed what fire had 
done, and children and women in mourn- 
ing showed what the sword had done. 
In the next raid this clan will perhaps am- 
ply revenge itself. 

We had reached the department of 
Taichanu, noted for the daring of its in- 
habitants; their never~ceasing, petty feuds 
inure them to fighting, and their hills af- 
ford them sate retreats when they see fit 
to defy the authorities; these are sub- 
mitted to only when they give satisfaction 
to the inhabitants. 


Forsevale Pass. 


Our first night was spent in the inn of 
a village which subsists mainly by cultivat- 
ing oysters. Foreigners were no novelty 
here, nor were books; we did not part 
with a volume on that or the following 
day. Qur porters and servant had heard 
on the road that two mercantile foreign- 
ers, Who had passed us the previous night, 
had been robbed at Hforsevale Pass, 
to which we were proceeding. This de- 
termined them to turn back; and it was 
with no small difiiculty that we induced 
them to go on. It became necessary to 
put a bold face on the matter. The jour- 
ney before us was long, fatiguing and 
perilous. If our attendants faltered at the 
outset, there was danger that they would 
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forsake us when most needed. We en- 
deavored to show that immediately after 
a robbery the place would be safer than 
at any other time ; that the rogues would 
be busy with their booty, or keeping at 
distance from fear of being hunted for. 
This sort of reasoning did not give them 
the assurance which they derived from 
our conduct in accosting every villainous 
looking visage, asking information about 
the robbery, offering rewards for the rob- 
bers, for the recovery of the property and 
the like. Our men entered into this so 
heartily as to overact their part. At night 
there was nothing spoken of at the inp 
but the robbery. 

With all our speed we were unable the 
following day to reach Horsevale Pass at 
{t was late in the day 
when we commenced the steep, winding 
Some time before, fields and 
habitations had disappeared. The gorge 
was wild and sterile in the extreme. With 


a seasonable hour. 


ascent. 


the exception of some beautiful ferns, 
which clothed the sides of the porphyriti¢e 
mountain, there was nought of verdure 5 
though by the sides of the brook, which 
leaped from one precipice to another, 
there were azaleas in bud and various 
bulbous plants. The travellers whom we 
met eyed us with suspicion. ere where 
the robbery took place, no one could tell 
us anything about the transaction. Dark- 
It was a fit 
place for deeds of violence. The tiger 
and other wild beasts are no strangers 
to it, and the imagination of the country 
has peopled it with spirits and demons of 
hideous mien. 

An incident now occurred which ren- 
dered inquiries for robbers superfluous. 
A traveller stood at the wayside, knock- 
ing his head against a rock and groaning. 
He told us that he had just been robbed 
of asum of money, which he had been 
sent to collect in some villages on the 
other side of the mountains. We tried to 
console him by the gift of a dollar, which 
he refused as of no avail in making up 
the loss. With weary steps we reached 
the pass, where we found a grim-looking 
lodge perched on a terraced rock, avers 


ness and silence reigned. 
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looking a chasm of dizzy height on the side 
opposite to the one we had ascended. 
This place derives its support from travel- 
lers, few of whom having reached that 
We, 


however, plodded on to the great displeas- 


height feel like going down again. 


ure of the mountaineers, who assured us 
that they were the most honest people in 
those parts. We supposed that what they 
said was true cnough, but we pushed on. 
It was very clear from their conduct and 
gestures that if they had known our pur- 
pose in time, we should have been guests 
by constraint. Though it was night be- 
fore we reached the bottom, and our fa- 
tigue was excessive, we determined to 
walk several miles further, both to get a 
lodging well beyond the brigand region, 
and,as the next day wasthe Sabbath, to get 
so near the city of Taichau that a whole- 
some morning’s walk would enable us to 
rest and work in that city. 


This, through 
Divine goodness, we were permitted to 
accomplish. 


Taicheau—Eager Demand for Tracts. 


Taichau is the capital of the depart- 
Subordinate to it 
are five other districts with their cities. It is 


ment of the same name. 


situated in a valley, on asmall river, about 
twenty-five miles {rom the sea. Tis com- 
merce is small. The population within 
the walls may be about 200,000. It is 
beautifully situated amidst verdant hills, 
several of which are crowned with towers 
or pagodas. In our walk to the city we 
fell into conversation with a scholar of 
upwards of seventy years of age. On 
parting we gave him a book, seeing which 
some villagers, who had travelled with us 
and were turniag off into the mountains, 
became importunate for books, offering 
to pay for them. At length we parted 
with a few, when the poor men went 
and purchased some cakes for us in re- 
turn. 

Throughout the journey we found 
tract distribution the most painful la- 
bor we were called on to perform. I 
do not refer to the physical difficulty, 
which was very great, of keeping off lus- 
ty vagabonds, when trying to put a vol- 
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ume into the hands of a reading man, but 
to the necessity we were under of refus- 
ing books to fifty worthy applicants, while 
complying with the request of one. Hav- 
ing before us a journey of a thousand 
miles or more, and only about two books 
to spare for each mile, every square mile 
averaging between five and six hundred 
inhabitants, we were constantly compelled 
to resist the most pressing applications. 
In selecting one outof a crowd of petition- 
ers, we often gave offence, the most for- 
ward and least deserving, doubtless, yen- 
erally getting the prize. 

On entering the city, we passed the 
more private streets, and reached, almost 
unobserved, the monastery of Heavenly 
Rest. 
news of our arrival was spread abroad, 
and the court of the temple was soon filled 


It was not long, however, betore 


by a tumultuous crowd, as was also the room 
which the priests had assigned to us. It 
was difficult to refuse books; but had we 
parted with any, it would have been im- 
possible to retain one. Our visitors were 
men of determined character, wholly un- 
like the gentle people with whom we were 
accustomed to deal. A messenger from 
the magistrate was the only person favored 
with books. The crowd were content with 
the promise which we made to distribute 
books on the following day. 

Late in the afternoon the people dispersed 
sufliciently to allow us an opportunity 
to walk about the town, and exhibit our- 
selves to the population generally. Early 
on the following morning we sallied out, 
and distributed the packet of books we 
had apportioned to that city. So few 
were stirring that our task was compara- 
tively easy. 

In the suburbs we parted with some 
volumes to travellers, who were going to 
the city of Pingyang, which did not lie in 
our course. Attraeted by the hum of a 
village school, we applied for admission. 
Some noisy applicants for books effected 
a passage into the court by a back en- 
trance, and opened the door for us. This 
incensed the master, who ordered us out, 
refused books, and would accept no apo- 


logy. 
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Throughout this whole department, we 
had evidence that the character ascribed 
to the people, of being irascible, was 
strictly correct. Yet are they the most 
hopeful and the most interesting for that 


very reason. Give me any people rather 


than the apathetic, even as antagonists 
the men of metal are to be preferred to im- 
passive men. Nearly the whole of this day 
was spent in the wilds of an unfrequented 
mountain, without attendants and without 
food. We did not use the sedans we had 
hired and which followed us. If we at- 
tempted to use them, the bearers moved 
at so slow a pace that our time would 
have run out before half the journey 
could be accomplished. They kept so 
far behind as to afford us no assistance as 


guides. In this way we wandered up a 
glen. It was in the right direction, as we 


knew from the compass; but we should 
have taken a road which led over passes 
easily accessible. As it was, we had to 
climb precipitous ascents successively, 
without making any sensible advance on 
our way. * What are you doing here ?” 
exclaimed a woodman, who at first took 
us for supernatural beings ; “ this is neither 
heaven nor earth.” The Alpine grandeur 
of the scenery would have compensated 
for fatigue and loss of time, but for the 
demands of appetite. An old woman, 
who sold refreshments at the entrance of 
the pass, advised us to lay in a store, as 
we had an uninhabited wild before us. 
Thinking she merely had an eye to busi- 
ness we wave little heed to her advice, and 
were in consequence nearly famished. 
We emerged trom the mountains just as 
night was closing in upon us; but we had 
to walk till a late hour to reach the point 
of destination, which was the city of 
Ilwangyen. 

We breakfasted by daylight, walked 
through the principal streets of that noisy 
town, and put a few scores of books among 
the counters of the largest shops. 

Our next city was Lohtsing, which is 
in two parts, about a mile distant from 
each other. Each part had its own wall. 
Geomancy led to this doubling of the 
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situated for luck,* and another trial made. 
They were dull places, and a dozen vol- 
umes was our allowance for them both. 


Wauchau—Eookstores and Books. 


We had now entered the department 
of Wauchau, and another day's jour- 
ney brought us to the city of that name, 
where we spent a part of two days. 

Wauvchau is a large city, the most im- 
portant on the coast between Ningpo and 
Fuhchau. The syllable chau, which ter- 
minates the names of numerous places 
in China, was originally applied to an 
inland island, but may be best rendered 
by “district.” This is a port at which 
there is a large trade. 
have rarely visited it, as alum, its chief 
commodity, is readily conveyed to Ningpo 
in native craft. It is vated by the inhab- 
itants “ Lesser Hangchau.” They pride 
themselves on its resemblance to the pro- 


Foreign vessels 


vincial capital. In some respects it is 
superior to Ningpo. The people are un- 
like their neighbers of ‘Taichau, on the 
north, and Fihkien, on the south; but 
are mild, and given to the cultivation of 
literature. ‘Their streets are often the 
seats of broils; but these are always be- 
tween the turbulent traders from the 
north or the south, except when either of 
these oppress the quiet citizens, and this 
they often do with impunity. 

Wauchan boasts a bookstore, and we 
left few books in that city in consequence, 
as we propose sending boxes of books 
seaward from time to the 
bookseller there, who can get a few cash 
from their sale. That is the only book- 
store between Ningpo and Fuhchau, a 


to tinie 


distance of nearly five hundred miles, 
with a dense population. The intermedi- 
ate cities are supplied with books by ped- 
lars at the examinations, which take place 
every year and a half. 
nations book-dealers repair, and supply 
the demands of the literati. I have tried 
to induce these dealers to take our books, 
They, however, find 
Nevertheless we 


To these exami- 


but without success. 
customers for a eazette. 
do not despair of being able, ere long, to 


city. The walls first built were badly 


* See Magazine for November, pp. 400—405. 
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make that advance in the mission work 
which shall exhibit such a demand for 
Scriptures and tracts as to render gratuit- 
ous distribution unnecessary. 

From Wauchau we ascended the river 
to the department of Chichau, which 
gave us five days’ rest in boats. It was 
tedious work, but the tedium was relieved 
by long walks on the banks, which were 
studded with villages. 
book or two at each village. Here, as 
indeed in most parts of the journey, books 
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We parted with a | 


were often refused, from timidity on the | 


part of those to whom they were first 
proffered. The example of one in refus- 
ing often caused all who knew of it to re- 
fuse also; but when one bolder than the 
rest ventured to take one, and the bystand- 
ers saw no harm come of it, there would 
The 


mere advent ef such persons in those se- 


then be a rush for our volumes. 


questered places awakened suspicion and 
fear in most minds. It often happened 
that we reached the further end of a town, 
before even those who saw us could re- 
alize that we were realities. They did 
not get over their astonishment 
enough to call attention to us; before 


soon 


the crowds came up, therefore, we were 
fairly out of town, where we could manage 
the crowds more easily. This abruptness 
in entering and quitting places rendered 
the journey unsatisfactory ; but it was un- 
avoidable ; as our “ sinews of war” were 
limited, our time was necessarily limited. 


Chichau — Book-distribution. 


When this stage of the journey was in 
part accomplished, we reached the walled 
city of Tsingtien—Clearfield, so called, 
perhaps, because it was the only even 
place in that part of the country, being 
situated in the centre of the mountainous 
region through which we had been travel- 
jing. Our stay at this town was brief, less 
on account of want of time or money, than 
from the caution requisite to be observed 
lest the authorities should send us back. 
Hence we made rather a dash at the 
city, than a visit to it. Sending on our 
boat to the farthest suburbs, we entered 
at one of the nearest gates, ascended the 
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walls, took our bearings, and then pushed 
through the main street, lying parallel 
with the river, putting a book on the 
counter of the principal stores. Growing 
bold, at last we entered a mandarin’s of- 
fice, where we left a Testament. By the 
time we got out of the farthest gate, the 
town was all astir; but our boatmen, fear- 
fal on their own account, sculled and 
pulled up the stream so actively that a 
turn in the river soon put us out of sight. 
All that a mandarin cares about is to avoid 
trouble and responsibility ; so that if trou- 


blesome characters only remove to the pre- 


_ cinets of some other functionary, the official 


mind is content. 

On reaching the capital of the depart- 
ment, the city of Chichau, we had occa- 
sion to be particularly circumspect, for 
that city is of a higher class, witha larger 
number of officers. Its prefect has con- 
trolover ten cities, several of which we 
were to pass. It was the turning-point of 
our journey. If we had been turned back 
at this point, the whole undertaking might 


be considered a failure. If we got safely 


through it, we should then be at a point 


where turning back would accord with 


_ our plans; as then the route homeward 


would be the one we had marked out. 
Had we taken counsel of our fears, we 
should have kept in the boat, under cover, 
But 
we acted, as the result showed, more wise- 
ly, going through Chichau as we went 


until we had left the city behind us. 


through its subordinate city, Tsingtien. 
Here we had to take smaller boats, as the 
river had become shallower. This too was 
accomplished with less difficulty than we 
anticipated. Our Ileavenly Father guid- 
ed and guarded us step by step. 


Suychang. — Panic excited and quelled. 


Our next cities were Sungyang and 
Nothing of interest occurred 
at the former place; and as we reached 


Suychang. 


the latter city late at night, and purposed 
quitting it early on the following morning, 
we did not expect any adventure. But it 
proved to be the birth-day of one of the 
local gods. ‘There had been processions 
and theatrical representations. Every 
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body was out doors, bent on prolonging 
the holiday till midnight. 
one of the suburban villages, some one in 


On passing 


the gaping crowd called, “ They are reb- 
This was the first 
intimation which reached us of the panic 
which had lately seized that part of the 


els, they are rebels! 


province, occasioned by the recent ad- 
vance of the rebel army. 

The rebels are known by the name 
“ Long hairs,” from their having rejected 
the tonsure imposed on the nation by the 
ruling dynasty. The villagers saw that our 
heads were unshaved, and that we were 
strange looking beings; and they, not un- 
naturally, supposed that we must belong 
to the party which was hovering over 
their hitherto quiet country. Knowing 
that liberal rewards had been oflered cor 
the capture of Long hairs, we stopped to 
argue the point, although the lateness of 
the hour and our fatigue,—we had parted 
with our boats early in the day and had 
been walking ever since,— made us de- 
sirous of finding an inn, rather than 
entering into a parley with obstreperous 
villagers. “Is it according to propriety 
to annoy strangers who quietly pass 
through your village?” we asked of the 
foremost of the crowd. “ O no, it is not 
proper,” said some one in the crowd ; 
whereupon they turned to the gaming-ta- 
bles which they had left, and we passed 
on, sending our men and baggage in 
This accom- 
plished, one of them returned, and tried 
to lead us through the less frequented 
streets of Suychang. We reached the 
tavern almost unobserved, as we thought ; 
but the news of our arrival was soon 
hinted abroad. 


advance to secure lodgings. 


We crossed the court of 
the house, and shut ourselves in the room 
assigned for our use. 

Soon the street was filled with people ; 
they crowded into the house, and then 
into the court, forming a, tumultuous sea 
of heads and lanterns. 
out of the question. 


Retirement was 
We threw ourselves 
on the straw and had just recovered 
breath, when the knocking outside, as 
well as words, indicated that the shanty 
would be pulled to pieces if the curiosity 
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of the populace was not soon gratified. 
We opened the window, mounted a table, 
borrowed a lantern {rom one of the crowd, 
and asked those who nearest to 
procure silence, promising to address 


were 


them as soon as they would give audience. 
They were put at once into good humor 
by our turning in different directions and 
adjusting the lantern so as to make a sat- 
We toki them that 
we were propagators of religion, distribu- 


isfactory exhibition. 


tors of books, and healers of the sick; 
that books should be given early next 
morning, and finally, that we were hungry 
and tired, and begged to be allowed to 
retire. ‘The crowd was easily pacified, 
owing to the presence of some ollicers 
from the magistracy, to whom we gave 


We then ob- 


tained a few minutes’ respite, until the 


books for their superiors. 


mayistrate’s assistant and clerks claimed 
to be admitted. 
been at Ningpo, had attended our chapel, 


The former had long 


‘This soon 
become known, and we telt at home in 
Suychang. 


and had heard us speak there. 


Kiangshan — Difficulties in the Way. 


Our next city, Kiangshan, was on the 
other side of some lotiy and untrequented 
mountains. The city itself had just been 
ina state of anarchy froma local insur- 
rection, and was menaced by the rebel 
army. It was necessary to approach it 
cireuitously. As we advanced, we were 
told that we were engaged in an impraec- 
ticable underiaking, which was understood 
to mean a difficult one. At the close of 
the second day’s walk we found that no 
one dared to give lodging toa stranger. 
This was an obstacle we bad not thought 
of. Having the power of locomotion in 
ourselves, with very few wants and a sup- 
ply of money, we thought ourselves inde- 
pendent. We then tell back from one 
point to another, vainly begging a shelter 
and some straw, which is all that a Chi- 
nese inn affords. About midnight we 
found rest for our wearied limbs. 

We did not despair of reaching Kiang- 
shan. We were at the head of a small 
stream which led to the Tsientang river ; 


| 
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the stream was navigable by small bam- 
boo rafts. Taking passage on one of 
these we glided down to the city of Lun- 
gyu, where we engaged a boat to take us 
to Kiangshan and Changshan, at the two 
sources of the Tsientang. Our boatman 
was an opium-smoker, and a bad man in 
every way; he gave us much trouble. 
He was half an outlaw; but as we knew 
that no other man would presume to take 
foreigners, we knew how to demean our- 
selves towards our keeper. We made a 
favorable passage as far as Kuchan, the 
capital of the farthest department in the 
province. But here we were abruptly 
brought toa standstill, The rebels had 
gained a succession of victories, which 
placed Kiangshan and Changshan within 
their reach. Fugitives were coming from 
thence. Neither our boatman nor any 
other could be induced to move a step in 
that direction. So great was the alarm 
that soldiers could not be made to go ; 
but in truth the mandarins who were to 
lead them weve only too glad to find their 
troops so prudent, 

It was our purpose, ifall had been well, 
to pass Kuchau unobserved, and to give 
it the share of books belonging to it on 
our return. At this place we were care- 
ful out of regard to the people. If we 
had rambled as far as was in our power, 
we should only have increased the alarm. 
We should have been regarded as fore- 
runners of the invading host, which, it 
would have been supposed, must be just 
at hand. 
have experienced 
without any corresponding advantage. 
We therefore, on the morning following 
our arrival, dropped down the river a 
couple of miles, and then walked up to 
town, gave away a few scores of books, 
and retreated. 


Of course we might ourselves 


some inconvenience 


Kinghwa— The unwelcome Packet. 


TTomeward bound, we first visited the 
eapital of Kinghwa, which we traversed 
at leisure, no longer apprehensive of be- 
ing turned back. It is in this department 


and near the city that our converts re- 
The beauty and richness of the 


side. 
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country equal the expectations I had 
formed of it. Its name, “ Golden Flow- 
ers,” is not undeserved. In this depart- 
ment, as in those of Chichau and Kuchau, 
the superstitions of the people are mainly 
local. Buddhism has not a strong hold on 
the people. For this reason, our con- 
verts tell us, there is greater reason to 
hope for their evangelization, than else- 
where. There is alvo a greater simplicity 
of manners in those departments, which, it 
is supposed, would prove more favorable 
to missionary labors. 

Kinghwa city is on one of the tributa- 
riesof the Tsientang. To carry out the 
objects of our journey, we had to return to 
that river. At the junction of the King- 
hwa and Tsientang rivers is the chief in- 
land city of the province, Lanki, a place 
We had reserved tor this 
As we were 


of great trade. 
city a large share of books. 
about to sally out, we were surprised to 
find ourselves in the midst of a fleet of 
Streamers, banners, 
canopies, made them look gay. The 
the stir of officers 


mandarin vessels. 


sound of music and 
aul attendants rendered the scene impos- 
ing to the crowds which lined the shore. 
Our surprise was not lessened when we 
discovered that we had met I]wang, the 
successor of the renowned Yih, hastening 
to Canton as imperial commissioner and 
governor general, specially empowered to 
treat with the barbarian ambassadors. 
Making a selection of books, which we 
folded up and addressed in the style 
which etiquette requires, we called a small 
boat and pushed off for his excellency’s 
barge. On reaching it, the officers stared 
at us, and said that his “ greatness” had 
gone on an hour before. This we did 
not believe; and, finding that they would 
not take the packet, we placed it on the 
deck ; but an oflicer quickly picked it up, 
stepped into the cabin of the barge, and 
before we could tell what he was at, he 
put it out of the window into our boat as 
we were dropping down the stream. We 
had time however to put it on board the 
Secretary’s boat, and to push off. ‘The 
officers there ordered our boatman to 
come back for the parcel, which, dismayed 
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by their threats, he was about doing ; but 
this we would not allow. The mandarin 
became more vociferous, and so alarmed 
the boatman by threats and gestures, that 
he made another effort to pull up to the 
Secretary’s barge. Without our consent 
he could do nothing of the kind; and we 
firmly refused to consent. The affair 
came off in the presence of thousands, and 
attracted much attention. When we 
reached one of the city landings, we were 
disappointed to see that the mandarins 
had called a boat from the shore, and 
were coming after us with the packet of 
books. 

We entered the city and were engaged 
in placing a volume on every counter, 
when we discovered the red_ tassels of an 
officer pushing through the crowd towards 
us. Ile came up, and put the packet in 
ourarms and retired, having fairly gained 
his point. We subsequently ascertained 
that the governor general was not on 
board his barge at the time, but had gone 
an hour before, breaktasting with the lit- 
erary chancellor, which officer was bound 
for Kuchau. If his excellency had been 
on board, the result would perhaps have 
been the same, possibly more, or possibly 
less favorable. 

Yenchau was the last of our unvisited 
departments. The city is a quiet, unim- 
portant place, and we made ourselves at 
home init. It derives its name from a 
personage of some distinction in Chinese 
history — Yen 'Tsz Ling; he flourished in 
the reign of Kwangwu, who ascended the 
throne in the twenty-fifth year of our era. 
Ile was wealthy and accomplished, and 
when that monarch was yet heir apparent, 
accompanied himin his travels, imparted 
instruction to him, and familiarly joined 
in his amusements. But what renders 
Yen Tsz Ling a man of note in Chinese 
story, was his refusal to take office. He 
is the most distinguished among that class 
of the literati who are called “ retired 
scholars,” men whose education and tal- 
ents fit them for rulers, but for whom 
pomp and power have nocharms. He 
indeed is the tutelary saint of all such 
characters ; yet all classes prostrate them- 
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selves before his shrine and burn incense 
tohis image. He was probably too lazy, 
to discharge the obligations which his 
education imposed. At any rate, he was 
a noted angler. On the rock on which 
he sat, pole in hand, waiting for a nibble, 
his admirers have erected a pavilion, and 
hard by, a temple, in which his image is 
worshipped. We visited the temple and 
gave some books to the sixty-fourth of his 
line, whose residence adjoins the temple. 
To be continued. 


GERMANY. 
LETTER FROM MR. LEHMANN. 


Berlin Church and Vicinity. 


Berlin, Sept. 30. — We have had here 
during the summer some increase and a 
few tokens of a revival; no grievances, 
but also no great awakenings. Our 
prayer meetings have been fervent, espe- 
cially those which have been held in 
pursuance of a resolution passed at the 
Conference in Stettin, to change the reg- 
ular morning service of one Sabbath in 
every month (say the third,) into a prayer 
meeting. In this meeting we have expe- 
rienced the richest blessings. In the first 
of them three addresses were delivered 
by as many brethren. We hope much 
good from these services, and long for 
such experience of new life among the 
dead, as Christians in America have been 
permitted to enjoy. 

Previous to the Stettin Conference, I 
visited several of our outstations. June 
22d I was at Frankfort on the Oder. 
Thence I proceeded with br. Zeschke, 
who preaches regularly at these outsta- 
tions, to Ciistrin. Here difficulties had 
arisen among the brethren, which required 
prolonged attention. The authorities also 
had imposed severe measures, prohibiting 
the public assemblies. In company with 
br. Z., I had an interview with the chief 
magistrate, who treated us with great 
respect and cordiality. It appeared that 
some of the members had acted unwisely, 
and the clergy had influenced the magis- 
trate against our brethren. All difficul- 
ties were removed, and, our way being 
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thus cleared, in the evening I preached to 
a large assembly without molestation. 

June 23.—I went to Landsberg, and 
preached in the evening to a crowded 
congregation, among whom were several 
dragoons. At Loppow, where some mem- 
bers reside and one of the farmers always 
opens his large room for the mectings 
which are held occasionally, I preached 
to a very crowded assembly, afier which 
the friends tarried for conversation till 
midnight. Everywhere people lay hold 
on such a rare visitor, asking an immen- 
sity of questions, so that un such a tour 
a good nieht’s vest 1s impossible. 

24.— Proceeded to Friedeberg, where 
The 
meetings are held in the house of br. F., 
a shoemaker, who, with his wife and a 
few others who came from the neighbor- 
ing villages, formed the little band of our 
About twenty were present, to 


the cause of religion is advancing. 


brethren. 
whom I preached from Heb. 9: 
The season was a joyful one to our breth- 


27, 


28. 
ren, and, as it was hoped, a means of 
good to other hearers. Several stood 
listening outside at the windows. 

26.— Left Friedeberg at noon and 
proceeded to Stettin. Several brethren 
from Pomerania had flocked thither to at- 
tend the Conference. Blessed joy in the 
Lord was mutually felt. 

27.— Lord's day. 
morning in the beautiful chapel, which 


Preached in the 


was tastefully “embellished with garlands 
and flowers. I felt deeply moved in seeing 
before me so many brethren in the Lord, 
by whose faithful labors so much had been 
achieved. Their success, however, has 
been only in the power of the Lord, who 
has opened doors and ways, and who has 
shielded us so mightily. After tae preach- 
ing, three converts were baptized by the 
pastor, br. Bues, and the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated. In the afiernoon br. 
Kemnitz, of Templin, preached fervent- 
ly. Then came a love feast, which united 
the hearts of the brethren most cordially 
together. The love and joy were general, 
and were the greater, inasmuch as not 
long before dissensions had divided the 
church into two sections, so that it appear 
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ed impossible that union should he re- 
stored. But God, who is rich in’ mercy 
and abundant in power, has again shown 


that all things are possible with Him. 
Conference at Stettin. 


28. — The Conference commenced its 
sessions. "The following were the subjects 
discussed. 

1. Missions at home and among the 
heathen. 

2. The appointment of an additional 
missionary in Silesia (br. Knappe.) 

3. Howto receive churches into the 
Association, and exelude them from it. 
The 


Transac- 


4. Difficulties with government. 
compulsory baptism of infints. 
tions with government relative to our re- 
cognition. 

Difficulties A 
mittee was appointed to visit churches 
where difficulties had arisen. 

Chapel building (Templin, Reetz. 


churches. 


7. Vavious questions and matters ot 
business. 
No Conference has been held, tn which 
| 
] revitilet. 
The next meeting is to be at Ething. 
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more love and unity have 


Eccond Visit to Silesia. 


On Thursday, July 29, left Berlin a 


second time for Silesia. Preached in the 
evening at Frankfort to a crowded con- 
gregation, and atierwards attended a 
charch meeting. 
30.— At Furste 
tailor, whom | baptized at Berlin, w 


a brother, a 


lives 


with his single-hearted wife has been a 
witness for the truth here for years, and 
who now reaps the fruit of his faithful- 
ness,as there is much inquiry as to the 
way of salvation. Inthe humble dwell- 
ing of a weaver I preached in the even- 
ing toa crowded congregation who had 
come together notwithstanding the rain, 
which fell incessantly during the day and 
night. I felt sensibly the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, so that 1 doubt not a blessing at- 
tended the service. Afterwards we sat 
down at the Lord’s table, twelve disciples, 
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happily united, and a goodly number of 
Witnesses were present, among whom were 
several who long after salvation. 

Aug. 1. — Walked with the whole fam- 
ily whose hospitality I was enjoying to 
Guittmannsdorf, an hour and a half’ dis- 
tant. ‘The mountains rose higher and 
higher. ‘The rain, which threatened again, 
soon prevailed, and continued to fall heavy- 
ily all day. It was a most happy event 
for Silesia, which had suffered all summer 
from a scorching drought, notwithstand- 
ing now, just in harvest-time it did some 
damage and prevented our meetings from 
being well attended. In the morning I 
preached with much liberty and power. 
In the afiernoon attended a church meet- 
ing at which some threatening difticulties 
were ainicably settled. 


Mountain Scenery. 


On the third, Mr. Lehmann proceeded on his 
way to the Glutz mountains and Voigtsdorf by 
the way of Frankenstein. As he advanced, the 
road wound over precipitous crags, night came 
on with thunder and rain, the frightened horse, 
backing, brought the carriage into imminent 
danger of being thrown down into the deep 
abysses, and there was but a step between him 
anddeath. Atten o'clock the driver refused 
to proceed amid so much peril, and they put 
up forthe night. The next day they reached 
Voigtsdorf. 

The hut and environs were turned into 
an island, and by planks and leaps we 
got over the streams. In a clear moment 
in the aflernoon I climbed the mountains, 
and, impressed by the beauty of the land- 
scape, [ regretted deeply that I could not 
admire it under a milder sunshine. I 
looked over the scene of our dear br. 
Albrecht’s and suflerings 
amidst a Roman Catholic population, 
and could rejoice that now the storms 
had subsided, and peace and liberty were 
enjoyed. 


first labors 


No opposition was shown to 
our proceedings, and hence I was able 
to anticipate the more confidently the 
last victory of Christ over all his enemies. 
A Sabbath in the Mountains — Baptism. 

5.— The Sabbath appeared, the rain 
still prevailing. This, however, did not 
prevent our friends from flocking together 
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from all quarters, as many as the large 
room could wel: contain. We had a 
fervent prayer meeting, after which I 
preached from Ps. 119:47. After the 
sermon in the afternoon, br. Knappe was 
solemnly introduced to his work as a mis- 
sionary of our Association (See p. 426.) 
Ile proceeded at once to administer bap- 
tism to a young girl, previously received 
by the church. The baptistery was exca- 
vated just in front of the house, and is 
constantly filled by a clear brook. The 
brook was now changed into a stream. A 
fairer baptistery could hardly be had. The 
situation was commanding. I then ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper, after which 
some of the friends who lived near left 
us. The rest remained, and in sweet in- 
tercourse ina Silesian manner and dialect 
(quite peculiar) and in our beautiful 
songs of Zion we spent the residue of 
the evening. We were lighted by small 
slivers of beech wood fastened at the top 
of a pole on a stand, which of course re- 
quired the constant watch and care of onr 
host. The Sabbath was full of joy to 
our whole company. 

On Monday the weather gradually 
cleared up. The clouds moved slowly 
along the ground in this high situation, and 
now and then a sunbeam announced the 
final victory of the king ofday. On break- 
ing up we marched in a long procession, 
gradually diminishing in number as the 
ways bent here and there. We had the 
most splendid views over the valleys and 
plains from our heights, which must fre- 
quently be climbed with great exertion. 
The stream at our side rolled rapidly for- 
ward its swollen waters, and our path 
along its shores was of the most pictur- 
esque character. Our company consisted 
of brethren and sisters, all of whom were 
anxious to aid me. 

Our object was to reach the Rothe 
Berg (red mountain), so called from its 
color, and covered with wood. It was the 
residence of one of the brethren in our 
company, who holds the oflice of forester. 
We reached it at noon, afer several difli- 
culiies in crossing swollen brooks, and 
were gladly received and entertained. 
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From this spot we had the most splendid 
views round about into the county of 
Glatz, as well as of the city of Glatz, 
which lies at the foot of the mountain. 
Here I enjoyed the first clear day, which 
I spent chiefly in writing, seated on a 
steep acclivity above a rolling stream, 
covered by overshadowing oaks, while all 
around was sunshine and peace. In one 
place our forester expressed his joy in 
having me in his territory, by repeatedly 
firing his gun. 

10. — Reached Wiiste Giersdorf early 
in the morning and met a cordial recep- 
ition. Difficulties had existed here in the 
¢ hurch, on account of which my presence 
h ad been desired; but they were already 
se ttled before my arrival. In the even- 
ing a large meeting took place, as the 
po) ulation is numerous in these very long 
villiges, and a considerable number of 
menrbers reside here, gathered in by 
the indefatigable zeal of br. Klinker. I 
preached to them again “ the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ,” a crowd in the road 
also listening attentively. Great interest 
and joy was expressed on all sides. 


Evangelical Provision for Middle Silesia. 


The dwelling of our br. U., like most 
others in this valley, is situated close by a 
rock. Ata considerable elevation he has 
constructed a bower, and through the 
shrubbery very beautiful views are to be 
had along and across the valley. Here 
the three brethren appointed to labor for 
the present in Silesia, Klinker, Priedemann 
and Knappe, consulted with me as to the 
best plan of distributing the labor allotted 
them. We divided the whole region in 
which doors are open,—extending over 
the entire middle portion of Silesia, — 
into three districts, and agreed upon a 
system by which the Sabbaths should be 
spent in the main localities, while the 
tplaces of less importance are to be visited 
on week-days. It was also arranged that 
once a quarter these three brethren should 
meet in Peilau, for mutual consultation, 
prayer and encouragement,—Mr. Priede- 
mann’s residence to be in Breslau, and 


Mr. Knappe’s in Voigtsdorf. We hope 
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much good will result from this confer- 
ence. 

One day we visited the neighboring 
watering-places so famous in Silesia, Alt- 
wasser, Charlottenbrunnen, Salzbrunn, 
&e., and in the evening I addressed the 
members only, recounting to them the 
work of God all over the world, and en- 
couraging them to keep steadfastly to the 
Lord. 

13.—Left Wiiste Gersdorf, one of the 
head-quarters of our people in Silesia, 
and crossed the Eule (owl) mountain, an 
elevation of considerable height, from 
which was to be had a splendid prospect 
over the whole range and country. I 
spent the night at Schmiedegrund, sur- 
rounded on all sides by high mountains. 
Here ina very secluded place of the earth, 
inhabited almost exclusively by poor 
weavers, I found a goodly number of 
them assembled in a little hut, waiting for 
the proclamation of the good tidings which 
it was my privilege to bring them. 
manifested the greatest aflection, 


They 


Walking by night several hours, to escape 
the severe heat and fatigue of the journey by 
day, Mr. L. reached Mr. Klinker'’s at Peilau 
at three o'clock in the morning. 

15.— On Sunday morning early, we 
bent our way again to Guttmannsdorf, for 
the purpose of spending a day in fasting 
and prayer according to appointment. A 
prayer meeting was held at cight, for the 
purpose of promoting peace and harmony 
within the church. At ten there was 
preaching before a large congregation, 
comparatively, (about eighty). At one 
there was another prayer meeting, fol- 
lowed by the Lord's Supper, at which I had 
the joy of seeing all those brethren pres- 
ent who had previously withdrawn from 
the church. In the evening a love-feast 
was celebrated, and the solemn covenant 
of the church, now fully organized, was 
assented to. I addressed the church again 
on this oceasion, and fervent prayers and 
elevating songs rejoiced our hearts. 

Thus the main object of my coming 
to Silesia was attained. I returned to 
Peilau late at night, while lightnings from 
all sides lighted our way. 
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16.—Went on foot with the two brn. 
Klinker and Priedemann to Reichenbach, 
arranging meetings in various places be- 
fore leaving Silesia. 

Mr. Lehmann hence visited the Riesen 
mountains, for the benefit of his health, and 
climbed the Snowtop, 5000 feet high, a feat 
requiring great effort. 


Meeting dissolved by violent Measures. 

18.— We arrived at Ketschdorf where 
a meeting was to be held. Here we had 
a specimen of the manner in which our 
people are dealt with by the rulers. In 
the little room, half filled by the loom, 
about seventeen persons were assembled. 
We had just finished the first part of our 
service, and having given out my text, I 
was about introducing my discourse, when 
the lord of the manor entered, who is at 
the same time entrusted with the power of 
police on his estate. Ile came just from 
hunting, and had his cutlass on his side. 
Ile asked me who I was, and how I could 
venture to hold a meeting here without 
presenting myself to him and asking per- 
mission. I replied that I was not legally 
obliged to do so. He then asked the head 
of the family why he had dared to under- 
take such a thing, and ordered him at 
once to write down the names of all the 
persons present. This, of course, required 
some time, and frightened not a_ littie 
several of the poor people, who were at- 
tending such a mecting perhaps for the 
first time in their lives. He then inquired 
whether all the persons present were 
members of the Baptist church. On 
being answered in the negative he said, 
‘ Then in the name of the law I declare 
this meeting to be dissolved.’ I objected 
to that as not lawful, but his only reply 
was, ‘I have already twice declared this 
meeting dissolved; I now do it for the 
third time.’ nowing what coasequences 
would follow if sivict obedience were not 
rendered, I advised cur friends to leave 
the place at once, speaking some words of 
encouragement and hope tothem. The 
lord of the manor waited till all had dis- 
persed with the exception of mysel? and 
a few others who were guests of the fami- 
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ly. Isat down at once and wrote a pro- 
test against these proceedings io the 
Landrath (governor of the district), and 
advised our friends to prosecute the mat- 
ter before the highest authority. This 
person has employed every sort of malice 
to subdue our few brethren, not cilowing 
them to hold meetings ; and, lie «ll others 
of this stamp, he is supported regularly 
by the higher authorities, so that it is very 
difficult for the brethren to get together 
for their mutual edification. 

The following day we had a very in- 
teresting though fatiguing tour. Our first 
intention had been to go to Wolmsdorf, a 
distance of three hours, for the purpose 
of preaching. But when we had arrived 
on the height of a mountain, a village was 
pointed out at the distance of three hours 
in another direction, where a maa and his 
wife were anxiously waiting for baptism. 
Notwithstanding the heat of the sun and 
my fatigue, I could not resist the suppli- 
cation of the brethren. So we proceeded, 
and, accompanied by br. B., who knew 
every path, we crossed the forest w:thous 
any way, and plunged into the valley in 
the thickest shrubbery. At the foot we 
rejoiced to find 2 spring and * brook, 
from which we d:ew refreshing 
I wish I could have photograp'e2 such a 
scene,—the thickest beech-wood and th> 
sunbeams breaking through openings here 
and there. 

Ilaving arrived at the village, we were 
cordially received by the poor people, and 
after refreshment proceeded to exam- 
ine the candidates for baptis:2. Bet 1 


in the way of salvation; and, asl 
would have liked to administer Loptism 
in the Bober, I felt bound by Gut; to ab- 
stain. Though the candidates were rieved 
they at length acquiesced, and 2ccompa- 
nied us to Wolmsdor® In our watk of 
six or seven hours, our company gradual- 
ly increased. When we arrived, I found a 
crowded conerevation, in and cut of doors, 
to whom we preached “ the unsearchable 
riches cf Chris*.” é.fcorwards, as is cus- 
tomary here, the friends staid for hours in 
mutual love and conversation on their 
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happiness, their struggles, and their 
hopes. 
The Gospel in City and Country. 

16.—At Liegnitz, in the evening the 
mecting was but thinly attended. In 
Peilau God has manifested his power 
extensively and most of the souls are 
gathered to Ilim. It is singular how 
in God’s sovereign pleasure, our plans 
are often crossed. We commonly think 
that we should form churches in large 
towns and gather in much people ; but 
there the doors are generally shut, and 
in the country and the villages the Lord 
opens the way for us. Liegnitz, though 
atown of considerable extent, and also 
the seat of the provincial government, 
contains only sixteen members; while in 
the village of Giittmannsdorf there are 
forty-four, and many more in the envi- 
rons. 

17.—I was received most kindly at 
Breslau, and preached twice and admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper. In the morn- 
ing, a police officer was present to watch 
our proceedings, a practice which has been 
continued for years, the authorities being 
inimical. Hisconduct was unobjectionable. 
The members here are not numerous ; 
they number but forty-two, including the 
environs. Their place of mecting holds 
about one hundred, and nearly that num- 
ber attended when I preached; but so 
large an assembly is unusual. The place 
is up three flights of stairs, under the roof, 
so that it was extremely hot, and the noise 
from the street, which is a main one, com- 
pelled us to keep the windows shut. Were 
the accommodations for worship improved, 
and a preacher of talent and power placed 
here, much might be hoped for among the 
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150,000 inhabitants. As it is, the increase 
of our brethren is small, but they are cor- 
dially united. 

On Tuesday I reached Kadlewe. Mr. 
J. and wife are the main family here, 
around which the others gather. A great 
crowd awaited us at the house, bought 
expressly by Mr. J. to hold meetings in. 
It was densely filled, and IT preached with 
much joyfulness the glorious gospel. 

The Past and the Present. 

On leaving Silesia [could not forbear 
thinking of my last visit, eight years ago. 
I then came to this region with great ex- 
pectations of a wonderful addition to our 
churches. My expectations were disap- 
pointed; but now, how great was the 
change! ‘Then there were only a few 
scattered brethren in’ Silesia, and very 
Now I had 
travelled over the field four or five weeks, 


little hope of extension. 


and almost daily had opportunity to 
preach to crowds, or to smaller compa- 
nies of brethren or of souls longing for 
salvation, and numerous places resounded 
with the songs of Zion, My tears had 
not flowed, my prayers had not ascended 
in vain. 

At Frankfort I stopped once more and 
preached to a large audience. The place 
of meeting had been considerably en- 
larged and better arranged. 

Berlin made tours 
around the town, and visited the out- 


Returning to 
stations in other directions. I found a 
considerable increase since my last visits. 
The Lord has eminently blessed the inde- 
The 
greatest interest was evinced, and there is 
reason to hope for the formation in due 
time of another church. 


fatigable labors of his servants. 


MISCE 


LLANY. 


MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. 

On the 19th of Apri!, 1858, thirty-two 
European and American missionaries, 
connected with the following societies, 
met at Oatacamund: 


Church Missionary Society, five mis- 
sionaries. 
ten mission?ries. 


London Missionary Society, 
American Board of 


Foreign Missions, six missionaries. 


Ger- 
man Evangelical Mission, six missionaries. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, two mis- 


. 
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sionaries. Free Church Mission, one mis- 
sionary. Reformed Dutch Church of 


America, one missionary. Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, one mission- 
ary. 

Among these delegates were two who 
have been laboring forty years in the mis- 
sion-ficld — one, thirty-three years, two 
others, twenty-nine years each —while the 
majority have been upwards of fifteen 
years employed in proclaiming the gospel 
in India, so that a great and valuable 
amount of missionary experience could 
be stated at their mectings. During four- 
teen days the Conference sat daily from 
five to six hours. Immediately afier the 
devotional exercises of each morning, 
three historical and statistical papers were 
read, and by this means much important 
aml accurate information respecting the 
various missions in the ‘Tamil, Canarese, 
Teloogoo, and Malayalum countries, was 
Some of the 
papers recorded the labors of half a cen- 


tury, and of many devoted missionaries 


brought before the meeting. 


who have now entered into their rest, while 
other papers contained the history of” sta- 
tions of comparatively recent formation ; 
but all were deeply interesting and in- 
structive, clearly showing that no devoted 
missionary has labored in vain, and that 
the cause in which we are engaged is not 
a forlorn hope. It was daily felt, in con- 
nection with this part of the proceedings 
of the Conference, that in all districts 
where the gospel has been regularly 
preached —- whether it may have been in 
buildings erected for the purpose, or in the 
open airin streets and bazaars, or to the 
classes in schools — the suecess has been 
as great as could reasonably be expected, 
when the mighty obstacles to be overcome 
in India are taken into 
There are at present 80,000 professing 


consideration. 


native Christians in Southern India, and 
36,000 Christian and heathen children re- 
ceiving Christian education in various mis- 
sion-schools. 

After three of the above papers had 
been read each morning, the Conference 
again engaged in devotional exercises, 
and afterwards heard the papers on dif- 
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ferent plans of missionary labor, or on 
other subjects of a practical nature, which 
were to be discussed. The following im- 
portant topics were thus brought before 
the meeting : — 

1. Vernacular Preaching. — Wow may 
the acknowledged duty of preaching the 
gospel to the people of India in their own 
tongues be best fulfilled ? and how should 
itinerant labors be carried on? Is diffu- 
siveness or concentration to be aimed at ? 

2. Evidences of Christianity. — What 
arguments and illustrations ought to be 
addressed to the Hindus to convince them 
And what 
is the best way of proving to the Hindus, 


of the errors of their system ? 


in their present state of mind, that Chris- 
tianity is from God ? 

3. Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
— How may this great work be best pro- 
moted? and to what extent are repeated re- 
visions desirable ? Should the distribution 
Or is it desirable 
to sell at a low price as a general rule? 

4. Native Agency.—(1.) What is the 
most suitgble mode of obtaining native 


be chietly gratuitous ? 


preachers and pastors and other helpers 
in the work? and how are they to be 
qualified for their duties? (2.) How 
should they be sustained while under 
preparation ? and on what principles 
should the salaries of native agents be 
regulated ? 

5. Missionary Education. — Mow may 
biblical and general education be best em- 
ployed as a missionary instrumentality ? 
Within what limit should secular educa- 
tion be confined in missionary institu- 
tions ? 

6. Female Education. — What are the 
best plans for promoting it, and of over- 
coming its peculiar difliculties. 

7. Orphan and Boarding Institutions. 

8. The Government System of Educa- 
lion. 

9. Native Christians. — How may the 
character and social position of native 
Christians be raised ? What are the best 
methods of stimulating the native Chris- 
tians to provide their own places of wor- 
ship and school-houses, and to maintain 
their own pastors and teachers? Ought 
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missions to provide the means of educa- 
tion for the children of nominal Chris- 
tians ? 

10. Village Congregations. — The rea- 
sons for the formation of congregations in 
the different missions in South India ; their 
influence on the spread of Christianity ; 
their adaptation to the missionary work 
in large towns ; evils connected with this 
system, and how they are to be remedied ; 
the bearing they have on the formation of 
churches. 

11. Vernacular Literature, Books and 
Tracts.— How may these be best provid- 
ed? Of what classes of publications may 
it be proper for missionaries to undertake 
the preparation? [ow may an extensive 
circulation be best secured? In what 
circumstances should tracts and books be 
given gratis ? 

12. Caste.— What means should be 
adopted to extirpate caste prejudices and 
usages from the native churches in South- 
ern India? Also, what efforts should be 
put forth to eradicate caste from the na- 
tive mind, and to overcome the obstacles 
it presents to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity ? 

13. Public Morals and the Government. 
—What is incumbent on this Conference 
as to testifying on the connection of Govy- 
ernment with idolatry, railway travelling 
on the Sabbath, education without the 
Bible, the arrack system, &c.? 

14. Missionary Success. — What is its 
extent and value in Southern India ? 
What the chief cause of its hitherto lim- 
ited character? Why greater in South- 
ern than in Northern India? To which 
of the hindrances to a larger measure of 
success should the attention of missiona- 
ries be chiefly directed? And how should 
the indirect and collateral results of mis- 
sion la»vors be regarded ? 

15. The Parent Societies and their 
Constituencies.—What can be done with 
a view to the increase of intelligent zeal 
and activity on behalf of foreign missions 
in Europe and America, and towards the 
removal of those misconceptions which 
appear to prevail ? 

16. The Children of Missionaries. — 


[ December, 


What provision should the churches make 
for the children of missionaries laboring 
in tropical and heathen countries? And 
what is the best way of rearing up the 
children of such missionaries ? 

17. On Industrial Schools in connec- 
tion with Missions. 

18. On the Laws which should govern 
Missionary Societies, and their agents, in 
their relations to each other and their 
respective fields of labor. 

19. On the unoccupied fields of Mis- 
sionary Labor in Southern India. 

After the reading of each of these pa- 
pers, the subject was freely and fully 
Conference. — Each 
member stated his own experience and 
opinion on the question which had 
been thus brought before the meeting, and 
a series of resolutions was drawn up, em- 
bodying the mind of the Conference on 
the subject. 


discussed by the 


On some minor matters there 
was found to be considerable diversity of 
opinion—as was to be expected where 
there were missionaries from diferent 
countries, and who represented so many 
denominations of the Christian church ; 
but in reference to the principal plans 
to be pursued for bringing the millions 
of the heathen of India to the Redeemer, 
there was a great unanimity of sentiment. 

The historical and statistical papers 
read to the meeting, as well as all the 
papers on questions for discussion, and 
the resolutions of the Conference on 
the subjects, will in due time be pub- 
lished.— News of the Churches. 


DONATIONS. 
Recetvep 1n Octoner, 


Maine. 


Bloomfield, ch. 72; New Sharon, 
Mrs. Susan 8. Clark 2; Auburn, 
L. Waterman 20; Warren, ch., 
Ladies’ For. Miss. Soc. 10; Mt. 
Vernon, ch. 9; Eastport, ch., 
of wh. 8 is fr. Sab. Sch., per 
Rev. J. W. Johnson, 46; 

Bowdoinham Asso., Simon Hear- 
sey tr., Hatlowell, ch. 20.25; 
West Gardiner, Sab. Sch. 3; 
Litchfield, Dea. John Dennis 
5; Fayette, Fem. Miss. Soc. 10; 
Monmouth, Ist ch. 8; asister5; 
Leeds, Ist ch. 5.27; Richmond, 
ch. 10.60; 
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Lincoln Asso, Asa Perkins tr., 
Thomaston, 2nd ch. 18; So. 
Thomaston, 2nd ch. 9; Union 
Centre, ch. 8; South Waldo- 
boro’, ch. 2; Warren, ch. 3; 


New Hampshire. 

Nashua, ch., brother” 

Dublin Asso., Dea. Wm. A. Nor- 
wood tr., 

Manchester, Elm st. ch., of wh. 
8is tr. Rhoda Robinson, 1 fr. 
E. Parmenter, 50 ets. fr. W. HL. 
Gilman, and 50 ets. fr. T. 8. 
Jacobs, with other donas. to 
cons. Dea. Caleb Gage L. M., 
88; John Plummer 10; Vorts- 
mouth, ch. 37; Northwood, 
Charles Kingsbury 5; Dea. R. 
Hoyt 1; Dea. R. Hoyt, jr. 1; 
Miss M. J. Hoyt 50 ets.; New- 
ton, ch. 75 ets.; Great Falls, 
Juv. Miss. Soe. 25; Dover, eh. 
24.75; Coneord, Rey. O. Tracy 
1.50, per Rey. Tonkin, agt., 


194.50 


Vermont. 

Windsor, ch., John G. Cross 
Sharon, Rey. Chamberlin 1; 
Springtield, ch. 3; Chester, ch. 
; Londonderry, ch. 4; Ply- 
mouth, ch. 4; Verkinsville, 
Miss. Soc. 7; Vlaintield. ch. 5; 
Jericho, eh. 18; Wells River 
Village, John Van Ornum 3; 
Chester, N. Horton 1; New 
Haven and Weybridge, Rey. 
W. Allen 5S; Mrs. M. Chalker 
5; Mrs. B. Clarke 1; per Rey. 

iL. Tonkin, agent, 

State Convention, Jona. Draper 
tr., per Rev. I. Tonkin, agent, 


Massachusetts. 

Boston, Union ch., Geo. W. Chip- 
man tr., mon. con. Coll. 
at Rowe st. ch., forthe Theol, 
Sch. forthe Kuarens, to be un- 
der the charge of Rev. J. G. 
Binney, D.D., 95.18; Harvard 
st. ch., Sab. Seh., S. T. Cush- 
ing tr., for seh. under care of 
Rev. B.C. Thomas, Henthada, 
60; Brookline, ch. and cong., 
Dea. D. Sanderson tr.. mon. 
con. 18.47; W. Acton, eh., mon. 
con. 3; Webster. ch mon. con. 
18; Groton, ch. 20; Holyoke, Ist 
ch., Samuel Ely 59; Vivmouth, 
ch. 10.50; Lawrenee, Ist eh., 
benev. fund, Samuel C. Wood- 
ward tr., 100; Danversport, ch. 
20; Chelmstord, Central 
Ladies’ Bur. Seh. Soc., Mrs. 
Miriam Warren tr., 26; 

Salem Asso., Rev. Wm. Heath 
tr., Salisbury and Amesbury, 
ch. 14002; Marblehead, ch. 
59 90; Beverly, 2nd ch. 60; Man- 
chester, ch. 31; Ulaverhill, 2nd 
ch. 5; Gloucester, ch., to cons. 
Isaac Story L. M., 100; Row- 
ley, ch. 4; 

Barnstable Asso., Hyannis, ch., 
of wh. 33 is fr. F. M. Soe., 57; 
Chatham, ch. 17; Orleans, ch. 
10; Osterville, ch. 8..1; Nan- 
tucket. ch. 8.31 ; Edgartown, 
ch. 7.50; Brewster, ch., of wh. 
Tis fr. F. M. Soe, 12; South 
Farms, ch. 4.13; Jarnstable, 3d 
ch. 3; per Rey. J. Aldrich, 
agent, 

Berkshire Asso., North Adams, 
ch. 100.14; Cheshire, ch. 16.75; 
Becket, ch. 12.50; Egremont, ch. 
12; Sandistield, ch. 11.75; Sa- 
voy, Ist ch. 9; West Stock- 


5.00 


481.51 


Donations. 


bridge 5; New Marlboro’, ch. 
8.66; Stamford, ch. 3; Lee, 
ch. 268; Tyringham, ch. 2; a 
friend 2; per Rev. J. A., agt., 

Boston South Asso., Randolph, 
ch., per Rey. J. A., agent, 

Lowell Asso., Billerica, ch. 25; 
Littleton, ch. 12; Chelmsford, 
Ist ch. 5; Central ch. 5; per 
Rey. J. A., agent, 

Worcester Asso., Worcester, Ist 
ch., mon. con. 14; Pleasant st. 
ch., mon. con, 10.13; per Rev. 
J. A., agent, 


Rhode Island. 

State Convention, R. B. Chap- 

man tr., Providence, Ist ch., 

mon. con. 20.80; Central ch., 

Sab. Sch., per Dea. Jumes 

Boyee supt., to cons. Miss Ma- 
ria Green L. M., 111 75. 


Connecticut. 
Mystie River, Mrs. M. L. Randall 
and son, Wm. H. Randall 50; 
Stamford, Ist ch., Sab. Sch. 5; 
Rockville, Wm. Butler 10; 


New York. 

Coventry, ch., mon. con. 4; Fort 
Covington, ch. 28; Rochester, 
Dea. Lewis Denny 5; 

Union Asso., Tarrytown, ch. 39; 
Thomas B. Wilson 20 ; Sing 
Sing, F. M. Soc., in part, for 
sup. of nat. Bur. preachers, 35; 
Patterson, ch. 10; per Rev. O. 
Dodge, agent, 

Chemung River Asso., received 
oftr., per Rev. O. D., agent, 
Washington Union Asso.,W hite- 
hall, ch., of wh. 2.88 is fr. Sab. 

Sch., per Rev. O. D., agent, 

Essex and Champlain Asse. 29; 
Moriah, ch. 12; Rev. S. Jones 
1; Mrs. Finel 1; W. Platts- 
burgh, ch. 21.76; Ticonderoga, 
ch. 1; Willsboro’, ch. 2.05; C 
Vanarman 1; Crown Point. ch. 

; A. EB. Sheldon 2; A. Farns- 
worth 1; Monroe Hall 20; Jay, 


. M., loo; J. D. Kings- 
land, with other donas. to cons. 
himself L. M., 50; Wm. Taylor, 
with other donas. to cous. him- 
self L. M., 25; Russell Bly 3; 
Sab. Sch., L.S. Seribner’s cl., 
of wh. 20 is fr. himself and 5 
each fr. J. F. Chesshire, 8. 
Scribner, J. Hines, K. Taylor, 
J. Tenant and C. Rowe, 50; 
with previous donas. to cons. 
John Purmort L. M., per Rev. 
©. D., agent, 

Saratoga Asso., Burnt Hills, ch., 
with previous donas. to cons. 
Sarah A. Doolittle L. M., 26; 
Broadalbin, ch. 13.91; Vrovi- 
dence, ch. 9; Dea. E. Herbert 
2; per Rey. O. D., agent, 

New York Asso., East Marion, 
ch. 12.50; Greenport, ch., with 

rev. donas. to cons. Fauny E. 
sooth L. M., 41; H. Christian 
50 cts.; T. S. Parks 50 cts.; per 
Rey. O. D., agent, 

Buffalo Asso., Sardinia, ch. 11 50; 
ladies 25; Arcadia, ch. 4.50; 
per Rey. H. A. Smith, agen’, 

Cattaraugus Asso. 16.25; Hines- 
dale, ch. 16.05; Rushiord, ch. 
25; per Rev. H. A. S., agent, 

Erie Asso., tr. 20.88; Mrs. R. B. 
Barstow 1; per Rey. H. A. 8., 
agent, 
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ch. 6; Dea. Piper 2; Westport, ‘q 
ch. 13.88; N. E. Boynton 13; | 
Loretta Hardy 50 ets.; Kecse- 
@ille, ch.. to cons. Alfred Ba- 
if 
359.19 
309.92 51.02 
54.50 
41.00 
128.25 i 
57.31 
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Harmony Asso. $2.40; Harmony, 
ch. 6; Mayville, ch. 1; per Rev. 
H. A. S., agent, 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, ch. 67.75; 
Romulus, ch. 3024; Bennetts- 
burg, ch. 1; Ovid, ch. 33.76; 
Watkins, ch. 83; Covert. ch. 12; 
Trumansburgh, ladies 32.40 ; 
per Rey. H. A. S., agent, 


New Jersey. 

Central N. J. Asso., Flemington, 
ch. 60; Hightstown, ch. 65.50; 
per Rey. 8. M. Osgood, agent, 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, of wh. 525 is fr. 
William Bucknell, 525 tr. Dr. 
David Javne, and 350 fr. Wil- 
liam C. Melnto-h, 

Abington Asso., friends 4.60; Al- 
denville, ch. 1: Benton, eh. 2; 
Berlin, ch. 2; i 
Blakeley, ch. § 
149; Damascus, Ist ch. 8.94 ; 
Newton, ch.. Rey. J. C. Sher- 
man 5; per Rey. S. M. Osgood, 

gent, 

Bridgewater Asso., Bridgewater, 
ch., S. Mitehell 5; Gibson and 
Jackson, ch.. of wh. 6 is fr. B. 
Gunnison, 10.18; per Rey. 8. M. 
O., agent, 

Philadelphia Asso., New Britain, 
ch. 18; Ridley. ch. 1.22; Valley 
Forge. ch., Rev. J. Reese 2.0; 
Philadelphia, Eleventh ch., a 
friend of missions, of wh. 20, is 
for the China Mission, 10 for 
African Mission, and 20 for 
Assam Mission, 50; per Key. 8. 
M. O., agent, 

Wyoming Asso. 11.28; Russell 
Hill, ch. 4.56; coll. in Tunk- 
hannock 2.32; Mechoopauy, 
ch., of wh 65 isfr. Dea. B. 
Jayne, 6.54; South Auburn, 
Miss Ellen Sturdevant 50 cts.; 
Braintrem.ch. 13.71; Kingston, 
ch., H. Woodhouse 10; Exeter, 
ch. 9; Union, ch. 8.49; per Rey. 
M. agent, 


Ohio. 

Trumbull Asso., R. S. Parks tr., 

Huron Asso. 15.65; Fairticld, 
ch. 5.50; per Rev. H. Davis, 
agent, 

Portage Asso., Edward Barber, 
per Rey. H. D., agent, 

Maumee Asso., Mill Creek, ch., 
bal., per Rev. H. D., agent, 

East Fork Asso. 19.67; Ib. P. Tul- 
lop 1; M. Kline 1; per Rey. IL. 
D., agent, 

Mt. Vernon Asso. 17.50; Frank- 
lin, ch. 3.25; M. Stoneburner 1; 
Martinsburg, ch. 3.12; Bryn 
Zion, ch. 3.15; Radnor, ch. 5; 
Chesterville, ch. 11.60; per Rev. 
H. D., agent. 

Miami Asso., Dayton, Ist ch., of 
wh. 17 is fr. Sab. Sch., 56; Cin- 
cinnati, Ninth st. ch. 52; per 
Rey. H. D., agent, 

Zoar Asso. 92); Berean, ch. 4; 
Mrs. M. Wood 1; Clear Fork, 
ch. 9; Centre, ch. 2.80; Mar- 
tinsville, ch. 5; ine River, ch. 
4.19; Harmony, ch. 247; per 
Rev. H. D., agent, 

Ohio Asso. 5.50; Beulah, ch., of 
wh. 5 is fr. 1. Gardner and 5fr. 
Mrs. C. Gardner, 15.65 ; per 
Rev. Il. D., agent. 

Cewsar’s Creek Asso., old disci- 

per Rev. HM. D., agewt, 
ills Creek Asso., Wills Creck, 
ch., per Rey. D., agent, 


39.40 


180.15 


1,400.00 


35.87 


15.18 


66.72 


44.62 


108.00 


37.66 


21.15 
3.00 
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1006.95 


1585.17 


Straight Creck Asso. 10.81; Hills- 
borough, ch., Sab. Sch. 3.62; 
per Rev. D., agent, 

Upper Miami Asso., Casstown, 
ch., per Rey. IL. D., agent, 

Seneca, Asso., including avails 
of gold ring, per Rey. UL. D., 
agent, 

Mohican Asso. 19.75; Greentown, 
ch. 8.42; Lueas. ch. 5.20; Manes- 
field, ch. 11.50; Miflin eh. 5.00; 
Providence, ch. 18; Rowsburg, 
ch. 3.24; per Rev. agent, 


Salem Asso., per Rey. D., agt., 


Indiana. 
New Durham, Mrs. E. K. Millen, 
for Dr. Wade's Theol. Seh., 
Friendship Asso., Vernal, eh, 
SabaSeh., tosup.avouthat Nel- 
lore to be named Leroy Mervi- 
field, per Rey. A. S. Ames, agt., 
Freedom Asso., coll. at anniy., 
per Rev. A., agent, 
Judson Asso., coll. at auniv., per 
Rev. A. S. A., agent, 
Union Asso., coli. at anniv., per 
Rev. A., agent, 
Laughery Asso., coll. at anniv. 
4.50; Manchester, Mrs. M. 
Weeks 10; Rev. FE. Bond, 
for tlenthada Miss. tlouse, 5; 
per Rev. A. A., agent, 
General Asso., coll. at anniv..per 
Rev. A. S. agent, 
Sahnonia River Asso., coll. at 
unniv..per Rev. A., 
Wesaw Asso., coll. at anniv. 6.01; 
father Babeoek’s  grandehil- 
dren per Rev. A. 3. 
agent, 


Illinois. 

Carrollton Asso..J. Coopertr., 

Michigan. 

Washtenaw Asso... Sylvan, ch. 1; 
Dexter, ch. 5; per. Rev. As. 
Amvs, agent, 

Jackson Asso., South Jackson, 
Dr. D. Peck, per Rev. A. S. A., 
agent, 

State Convention, C) Van Husen 
tr., per Rey, A. S. A., agent, 


Towa. 

Des Moines Asso... 3.50; New Lon- 
don, ch. 2.50; Oskaloosa Asso., 
for Assam Miss., 11.60; Even 
Asso., for Assam Miss., 7.78; 
Albion, sr. iinmmond tor As- 
sam Miss., 1; Fox River Asso., 
for Assam Miss..8.50; bella, Ist 
ch. 7; Chariton, coll. at “a Bap- 
tist tent meeting,’ for the As- 
Miss., 12.70; per Rey. I. J. 
Stoddard, 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort, Rev. R. L. Thurman, 
per Rey. O. Dodge, agent, 

Alabama. 

Prattville, J. T. Sinith 

Canada East. 
Eaton, E. Alger 


Legacies. 
Thetford, Vt., Silas Follet, per 
W. W. Baker, Exr., 
Fayette Co., 0., Elizabeth Hass, 
per Thomas 1. I’rice, Exr., 


{ December, 1858. 


14.53 
4.38 


890.838 


4.48 
7.2 

102.41 

2.00 
6 00 

107.78 

51.58 

5.00 

34.00 

7.88 

$5,542.53 
100.00 
160.00 

$60.00 


Total from Apri) 1 to Oct. 39, 1858, $33,097.25. 
Donations in Goods. 


Troy, N. Y., North ch., Sab. Sch. 
1 box clothing, tools, &c., for 


Kio Oung Moo, Burmah. 


\ 
} 
| 15.00 
| 71.71 
i 6.03 
1.00 
| 
| 7.15 
| 18.25 
| 15.40 
7.20 
| 
} ; | 22.26 
| 
| 
| 
66.40 
21.15 
5.00 
25 
21.67 


| 

| 


